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From “ Seward’s Travels Around the World.” 
Visit of William H. Seward to the Maharajah of 
Putteeala, in India, 


(Concluded from page 202.) 


At five o’clock, Mr. Seward, the ladies, 
Captain Horsford, and servants, were duly 
mounted in gorgeous howdahs on elephants, 
Mr. Seward being raised to his howdah in a 
gilded palanquin. Notwithstanding our pre- 
vious experience, we all felt insecure in our 
exaltation. While the elephants rose to their 
feet, we held fast to the arms of our howdahs, 
very much as the landsman grasps the bul- 
wark of a ship in a high sea. Our animals 
marched three abreast, covering the entire 
pavement of the widened streets. With the 
careful help of numberless supple grooms, the 
party came safely to the foot of the broad 
staircase within the court of the palace, ex- 
cept that, on our calling the roll, Freeman did 
not answer. He, like the rest, was mounted 
on an elephant, but was left behind. 

The palace is built on the sides of a quad- 
rangle, is four stories high, and is quite im- 
posing. A battalion of infantry presented 
arms, and a ringing blast from the bugles of 
a squadron of cavalry greeted us as we en- 
tered the court. While we were dismounting, 
a brass band played the ever-favorite national 
anthem in honor of Mr. Seward, and the bag- 
pipers followed with “ Annie Laurie” in honor 
of the ladies. We have heretofore described 
the magnificence of the attire of the Ma- 
harajah of Putteeala, when he appeared at 
the opera and at the concert in Calcutta. We 
wondered at the strings of emeralds and pearls 
which drooped from his neck and turban, 
when he met us yesterday at the citadel. 
When he paid his visit of ceremony this morn- 
ing at the pavilion, we thought he could have 
nothing in reserve so fine as the diamonds 
and emeralds he then wore. One chain, sus- 
0 from his turban, contained twenty-six 

rilliants, each as large as a hazel-nut. But 
those decorations were simplicity itself when 
compared with the pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and diamonds, which flashed upon 
us as he stood resplendent on the portico 
above, waiting to receive us. The music, 
until now hushed, burst forth from twelve 
unseen bandsat once. With majestic courtesy, 
he took Mr. Seward by the hand and con- 
ducted him up the steps, and across the ter- 
raced portico, and seated him in a silver arm- 
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recess, in a great hall of audience, which was 
filled to its utmost capacity. Then excusing 
himself, his highness returned to the portico, 
and conducted one of the ladies to an equally 
magnificent seat ; then returned, and brought 
the other lady in the same courtly manner. 
He then seated himself between the two 
ladies. Mr. Seward had become anxious, and 
now asked Captain Horsford for Freeman. 
Inquiry was made, and he was found sitting 
meekly, if not quite patiently, in his gilded 
howdah, forgotten in the bustle; equally un- 
able to descend without assistance, or to make 
his wants known. At command, asilver lad- 
der was raised against the kneeling beast, and 
Freeman entered, having had to wait his au- 
dience at Putteeala, as he had before to wait 
for the fifteenth amendment to bring him to 
the citizenship of the United States. 

The music ceased. The prince, now turn- 
ing to Mr. Seward, delivered an elaborate 
speech, in which he explained, in a strain per- 
haps not altogether free from Eastern hyper- 
bole, the pride and satisfaction which he de- 
rived from Mr. Seward's visit to his capital, 
and to the palace of bis ancestors. This dis 
course was followed by an address equully 
complimentary to each of the ladies. Mr. 
Seward replied that it was particularly grati- 
fying to him to be received with so much con- 
sideration in one of the most important of the 
native states of India. These compliments 
finished, the infant son and heir of the prince 
was brought in, accompanied by twenty or 
more tutors, snd attendants and was formally 
presented to each of the visitors. The little 
boy, only four years old, is very pretty. He 
has large dark eyes and curling black bair. 
His small rich scarlet-and-blue silk dress was 
loaded with jewels. An enormous turban, 
embroidered with gold, seemed enough to 
weigh him down. He stood erect and made 
profound salams; then one of his tutors, 
speaking io the child’s name, said: “I had 
the honor of meeting your excellencies, in 
your morning drive, and I hope you have had 
a pleasant day. I shall always remember 
that I have seen you here.” Having gone 
through his part with perfect propriety, the 
young prince, like any less distinguished 
child, laid his curly head on the arm of his 
great silver chair, and was soon sound asleep. 
The maharajah now spoke of his domestic 
state, saying, however, nothing of wife or 
wives. He dwelt, as a proud father might, 
on bis two children, the one who was now 
with us, and the other a girl, still younger, 
in the zenana. He then gave us a brief ac- 
count of his father, who was distinguished for 


discoursing familiar airs under the leadership 
of a Scottish piper, in tartan and kilts. 

After these amusements, the business of the 
durbar was resumed. The maharajah’s min- 
isters of state were announced, appeared and 
made salams in a manner which elsewhere 
might be thought affected or obsequioaus, but 
here is graceful and dignified. Mr. Seward 
detained each, with questions in regard to the 
affairs of his department, and the form in 
which it is conducted. Next came the general 
and commanders of the army, not forgetting 
the Highland leader of the pipers. Putteeala 
has no navy. Last, a great number of per- 
sons, presented as “relatives of the prince,” 
employed in judicial, political, and municipal 
trusts. No presentable man in the city was 
omitted. The presentations being over, a 
multitude of servants, “that no man in haste 
could number,” came bearing silver trays on 
their beads filled with India fabrics of mus- 
lins, cambrics, cashmeres, silks, and jewels, 
and laid the whole at Mr. Seward’s feet, the 
trays covering twenty feet square on the floor. 
The prince, with infinite gravity, invited Mr. 
Seward to accept this “small and unworthy 
collection” as a token of his highness’s respect 
and affection. Mr. Seward, having been pre- 
viously instructed, touched with his finger the 
simplest article, a turban scarf of purple inter- 
woven with gold thread. The trays and their 
bearers immediately disappeared, but only to 
be replaced by a similar display, no less costly 
and elegant. These treasures were laid at 
the feet of one of the ladies, who was asked 
to accept this “poor trash.” In accordance 
with an intimation through an officer, she 
touched a cashmere shawl. The train and 
merchandise disappeared, and the third and 
equal presentation was made to the second 
lady, who in like manner touched a shawl. 
The prince, who had looked on with an air 
of supreme indifference to the whole proceed- 
iny, then said to Mr. Seward, “I have a great 
many other things in the palace, which 1 
should like to present to you, but I will not 
take up your time to look at them.” Then, 
thanking Mr. Seward and the ladies for hav- 
ing accepted these ‘‘ unworthy trifles,”’ he in 
a loud voice, and with an imperious manner, 
directed that all the articles which had been 
thus displayed and offered to us, should be 
conveyed to Mr. Seward’s palace and deliver- 
ed to his servants. For our part, we are quite 
sure that “‘ these unworthy trifles” would have 
been sufficient to stock an Indian bazaar in 
New York. Price, Freeman, and Jeanie, who 
had been filled with admiration in witnessing 
the august ceremony, became suddenly per- 


his heroism, and of bis two sisters, one of|plexed tu know how they should convey so 
whom is dead, the other a widow. This easy|large a quantity of precious baggage in our 
and pleasant conversation over, a troop of|small special railway car. 


nautch-girls came upon the floor, more richly 
dressed and more graceful even than those we 
saw at the regatta on the Ganges. The hall 
was now cleared. Fifty Sikh bagpipers, in 


The Prince of Putteeala now spoke with 
pride of the salon in which the durbar was 
held, and not without reason. It is one hun- 
dred and thirty feet long, sixty feet wide, and 


Chair, which was placed on a dais within a| British uniform, marched through the hall,|thirty feet high. The roof is supported by 
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double rows of columns, between which are 
suspended crystal chandeliers, with varie- 
gated glass shades for two thousand lights. 
The walls, on all sides, are hung with mirrors. 
Mr. Seward rose to take leave. The betel-nut 
was offered to our palates, the attar of roses 
to our hands, and we were dismissed with a 
suggestion that we should drive through those 
of the city parks and gardens which we had 
not yet seen, and then return for a final visit 
in the evening. The maharajah conducted 
us down the staircase and placed us in car- 
riages. We drove an hour through the public 
grounds, being stopped every few rods by gar- 
deners, who covered us with flowers, and filled 
our carriages with fruit. A band of music, 
on the way, gave us “God save the Queen,” 
which tune these good people seem to think 
to be a national hymn of our own. On the 
way to our pavilion, we met the maharajah, 
driving his favorite ‘‘ Hermit” before a dog- 
cart, at a furious rate, followed by a flying 
escort. 

We returned to the palace at eight o’clock. 
All the two thousand candles were ablaze, and 
were reflected to infinitude by the broad, 
bright mirrors. Not only the salon, but the 
court, the grand stairway, the portico, the 
entire palace, with its thousand windows and 
balconies, were illuminated. So the ancestral 
hall of Putteeala was as brilliant as the moun- 
tain-palace in which Cupid visited the en- 
chanted Psyche. We had an hour of conver- 
sation, which was the more interesting be- 
cause informal. It turned chiefly on the 
prince’s intended journey the next year to 
England, and his desire to extend it to the 
United States. He presented his photograph 


to Mr. Seward, and requested him to write 
from different points on bis travels in India. 


He then asked for a minute account of the 
painful event at Washington, in which Mr. 
Seward was a sufferer. He showed a deep 
interest in that subject, although his know- 
ledge of it was imperfect. The maharajah 
now informed us that he had made all needful 
arrangements for our comfortable journey to 
the Himalayas. 
once more upon himself. He ordered in, and 
exhibited with much pride, his state-robes, 
among them the one in which we had seen 
him at the concert in Calcutta. All of them 
were stiffened with jewels. Estimated to- 
gether, with his paternal shield and sword, 
their value is half a million dollars. 

Taking a final leave, we returned to our 


being reflected from the surface of the clear, 
smooth lake and surrounding cascades and 
fountains. The unexpected activity of the 
performers, while it produced much perplexity 
and confusion, had, nevertheless, one compen- 
sation for us; within twenty minutes from 
the time the display began, sun, moon, stars, 
dragons, serpents, and balloons, were expiring 
all around us, leaving only blackened frame- 
works on the ground. 
For “The Friend.” 

Letter of William Penn. 

(Concluded from page 205.) 

Next: be obedient to your dear mother, a 
woman whose virtue and good name is an 
honor to you; for she hath been exceeded by 
none in her time for her plainness, integrity, 
industry, humanity, virtue, and good ander- 
standing; qualities not usual among women 
of ber worldly condition and quality. There- 
fore honor and obey her, my dear children, as 
your mother, and your father's love and de- 
light ; nay love ber too, for she loved your 
father with a deep and upright love, choosing 
him before all her many suitors: and though 
she be of a delicate constitution and noble 
spirit, yet she descended to the utmost tender. 
ness and care for you, performing the pain- 
eoepeg acts of service to you in your infancy, 
ias a mother and a nurse too. I charge you, 
before the Lord, honor and obey, love and 
cherish your dear mother. 

Next: betake yourselves to some honest, 
industrious course of life, and that not of sor- 
did covetousness, but fur example and to avoid 
idleness. And if you change your condition 
and marry, choose, with the knowledge and 
consent of your mother if living, or of guar- 
dian, or those that have the charge of you. 
Mind neither beauty nor riches, but the fear 
of the Lord, and a sweet and amiable dispo- 
sition, such as you can love above all this 
world, and that may make your habitations 
pleasant and desirable to you. 

And being married be tender, affectionate, 








Be sure to live’ within compass ; borrow not, 
(neither be beholden to any. Ruin not your- 
selves by kindness to others; for that exceeds 
ithe due bounds of friendship, neither will a 
true friend expect it. Small mutters I heed 
not. 

Let your industry and parsimony go no 
‘further than for a sufficiency for life, and to 


pavilion, expecting that our late dinner would |make a provision for your children, and that 


be a quiet one. We were mistaken. At the 
moment when the dessert came upon the table, 
the Minister of Public Affairs announced an 
exhibition of fire-works in the garden. We 
walked through a section of it which we had 
not previously had time to explore, and, amid 
the murmuring of cascades, took our seats in 
the balcony of a little palace or pavilion, the 
counterpart of the one in which we reside. 
The pyrotechnic exhibition had all the variety 
of our similar displays at home, but in excess. 
A party of a hundred artists on each side of 
the oblong lake were to alternate with a cor- 
responding corps on the opposite side. These 
performers were, however, so emulous that, 
instead of making such a measured display as 
they intended, the whole exhibition went off 
simultaneously. There were lanterns, trans 
parencies, rockets, serpents, trees, wheels, 
stars, ribbons, candles, balloons, naval fights, 
and bombardments; all these illuminations 


in moderation, if the Lord gives you any. I 
charge you help the poor and needy ; let the 
|Lord have a voluntary share of your income 
for the good of the poor, both in our Society 
and others; for we are all his creatures; re- 
membering that “he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” 

Know well your in-comings, and your out- 
goings may be better regulated. Love not 
money nor the world: use them only, and 
they will serve you; but if you love them you 
serve them, which will debase your spirits as 
well as offend the Lord. 

Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of 
help to them ; it may be your case ; and as you 
mete to others God will mete to you again. 

Be humble and gentle in your conversation ; 
of few words, I charge you; but always perti- 
nent when you speak, hearing out before you 
attempt to answer, and then speaking as if 
you would persuade, not impose. 





! |patient, and meek. Live in the fear of the} 
His thoughts then turned | Lord, and be will bless you and your offspring.|daty prest; for it procures trouble, and is ill 


Affront none, neither revenge the affrontg 
that are done to you; but forgive, and you 
shall be forgiven of your Heavenly Father, 

In making friends consider well first ; and 
when you are fixed be true, not wavering b 
reports nor deserting in affliction, for that be. 
comes not the good and virtuous. 

Watch against anger, neither speak nor act 
in it; for, like drunkenness, it makes a man 
a beast, and throws people into desperate in- 
conveniencies. 

Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in dis. 
guise ; their praise is costly, designing to get 
by those they bespeak ; they are the worst of 
creatures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to 
cheat; and, which is worse, if you believe 
them you cheat yourselves most dangerously, 
But the virtuous, though poor, love, cherish, 
and prefer. Remember David, who asking the 
Lord, “ Who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell upon thy holy hill?” answers, 
“He that walketh uprightly, worketh right- 
eousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart; 
in whose eyes the vile person is contemned, 
but honoreth them who fear the Lord.” 

Next, my children, be temperate in all 
things; in your diet, for that is physie by 
prevention; it keeps, nay, it makes people 
healthy, and their generation sound. This is 
exclusive of the spiritual advantage it brings. 
Be also plain in your apparel; keep out that 
lust which reigns too much over some; let 
your virtues be your ornaments, rememberin 
life is more than food, and the body than 
raiment. Let your furniture be simple and 
cheap. Avoid pride, avarice, and luxury. 
Read my “ No Cross, no Crown.” There is 
instruction. Make your conversation with 
the most eminent for wisdom and piety ; and 
shun all wicked men as you hope for the bless- 
ing of God and the comfort of your father’s 
living and dying prayers. Be sure you speak 
no evil of any, no, not of the meanest; much 
less of your superiors, as magistrates, guar- 
dians, tutors, teachers, and elders in Christ. 

Be no busybodies; meddle not with other 
folks’ matters, but when in conscience and 


manners, and very unseemly to wise men. 

In your families remember Abraham, Moses, 
and Joshua, their integrity to the Lord; and 
do as you have them for your examples. 

Let the fear and service of the living God 
be encouraged in your houses, and that plaio- 
ness, sobriety, and moderation in all things 
as becometh God’s chosen people; and as [ 
advise you, my beloved children, do you coun- 
sel yours, if God should give you any. Yea, 
I counsel and command them as my posterity, 
that they love and serve the Lord God with 
an upright heart, that he may bless you and 
yours from generation to generation. 

And as for you, who are likely to be con- 
cerned in the government of Pennsylvania 
and my parts of East Jersey, especially the 
first, 1 do charge you before the Lord God 
and his holy angels, that you be lowly, dili- 
gent, and tender, fearing God, loving the peo- 
ple, and hating covetonsness. Let justice 
have its impartial course, and the law free 
passage. Though to your loss, protect no 
man against it ; for you are not above the law, 
but the law above you. Live therefore the 
lives yourselves you would have the people 
live, and then you have right and boldness to 
punish the transgressor. Keep upon the 
square, for God sees you: therefore do your 
duty, and be sure you see with your own eyes, 
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venge ; use no tricks; fly to no devices to sup- 
port or cover injustice ; but let your hearts be 
upright before the Lord, trusting in him above 
the contrivances of men, and none shall be 
able to hurt or supplant. 

Oh! the Lord is a strong God, and he can 
do whatsoever he pleases; and though men 
consider it not, it is the Lord that rules and 
over-rules in the kingdoms of men, and he 
builds up and pulls down. I, your father, am 
the man that can say, He that trusts in the 
Lord shall not be confounded. But God, in 
due time, will make his enemies be at peace 
with him. 

If you thus behave yourselves, and so be- 
come a terror to evil doers and a praise to 
them that do well, God, my God, will be with 
you in wisdom and a sound mind, and make 
you blessed instruments in his hand for the 


settlements of some of those desolate parts of 


the world, which my soul desires above all 
worldly honors and riches, both for you that 
goand you that stay; you that govern and 
you that are governed ; that in the end you 
may be gathered with me to the rest of God. 

Finally, my children, love one another with 
a true endeared love, and your dear relations 
on both sides, and take care to preserve tender 
affection in your children to each other, often 
marrying within themselves, so as it be with- 
out the bounds forbidden in God’s law, that 
so they may not, like the forgetting unnatural 
world, grow out of kindred and as cold as 
strangers; but, as becomes a truly natural 
aod Christian stock, you and yours after you 
may live in the pure and fervent love of God 
towards one another, as becometh brethren 
in the spiritual and. natural relation. 

So, my God, that hath blessed me with his 
abundant mercies, both of this and the other 
and better life, be with you all, guide you by 
his counsel, bless you, and bring you to his 
eternal glory! that you may shine, my dear 
children, in the firmament of God’s power. 
with the blessed spirits of the just, that celes- 
tial family, praising and admiriog him, the 
God and Father of it, forever. For there is 
no God like unto him; the God of Isaac and 
of Jacob, the God of the Prophets, the Apos- 
tles, and Martyrs of Jesus, in whom | live for 
ever. 

So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved 
wife and children! 

Yours, as God pleaseth, in that which no 
waters can quench, no time forget, nor 
distance wear away, but remains for 
ever, WituiaM Penn, 

Worminghurst, fourth of Sixth month, 1682. 


God’s Arrows.—There was a deacon of Dr. 
Wardlaw’s Church who kept a respectable 
spirit-shop in Glasgow, Scotland. At the 
prayer-meeting one evening, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from another of the same name, 
Dr. Wardlaw said: *‘ Bro. Ferguson, the spirit- 
dealer, will lead our prayers.” The good 
Doctor had no intention of shooting an arrow 
into the heart and conscience of his friend by 
making such a distinction; but he did it. 
Praying and spirit-dealing, thus conjoined, 
seemed so utterly anomalous as to make the 
gentleman very uneasy in soul. Shortly after, 
his youngest son, who was a thoughtful boy, 
was playing about the shop door, where an 
empty cask had been rolled out for removal. 


and hear with your own ears. ssi ils ott inte: ‘Mesedheliesal seule aan Caocaareendimmnateenine ematie no|He went up to the barrel, gave it a kick, and 
jurchers, cherish no informers for gain or re-|said: ‘‘I wonder how many souls you have 


»|carving some mouldering band had lingered 
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sent to hell!” 
words. 


His father heard the startling 


him to a right decision regarding it. He 
speedily abandoned the spirit trade; became 
an abstainer and a minister.— Late Paper. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe, 
(Continued from page 204.) 

The model little village of Studley Royal 
lies at the Park gates, and through these 
we rode into the wide lime. planted avenue. 
Though we were not permitted to inspect the 
family mansion, enough was visible to justify 
the celebrity of this noble seat, even did it not 
boast the ruins of the once stately abbey. 
Another gate barred the passage of our car- 
riage and thence on foot we roamed over wide 
smooth paths bordered on the right by a 
wooded hill, whose broad acclivities were 
covered with a wealth of rhododendrons, 
while on the left a thick yew-hedge rose thirty 
feet in height, and cut almost as 3 smooth as a 
wall. This verdant wall was pierced at in- 
tervals by gothic windows, through which we 
caught glimpses of artificial cascades, rural 
temples, statues, fountains, the large rectangu 
lar lakes, beside which drooped the purple 
beeches, and 


“ Where the fair trees looked over, side by side, 
And saw themselves below.” 

The sun was warm and the way long, but 
suddenly in the vale beyond we at length 
caught glimpses of grey pillared arches on a 
smooth green level. A “cropping out” of 
rocks along one side of this quiet vale pointed 
to where the builders of these grand struc- 
tures had obtained the material. Nearer and 
nearer we approached until the whole magni- 
ficent ruin, with its great window, its long 
avenues of clustered columns, over whose 


tenderly, burst upon our view. 

These monastic buildings once covered ten 
acres, but time and the elements have done 
their work of ruin. They were founded in 
1204, and at length became the richest in the 
kingdom, their possessions extending ove 
thirty square miles. West of the abbey stands 
Fountains Hall, a fine old mansion built in 
1611 from material taken from the ruins of the 
monastery. On a gentle eminence, near the 
ball, stands one of the once famous yew trees, 
and lower down another, twisted, gnarled and 
torn by many a wrestle with the storm, un- 
der whose hospitable shade, it is said, the 
monks found shelter, while engaged in build- 
ing their abbey, six hundred yearsago. This 
venerable tree greatly disappointed us, for 
hung in chains, and propped by poles, its 
head shorn of all beauty, it too was fast falling 
to decay. The entire scene around the abbey 
is very impressive. The profound quiet which 
reigns around, the nameless graves imbedded 
in the grass, bearing the almost obliterated 


They formed another fiery arrow, 
and the last that was needed to convince him nnation of pleasant influences it mattered 
of the evil nature of his business, and to bring |little had it been twice as long! It was the 


symbol of the cross, and many memorials of 


forgotten gt were indeed “ sermons in 
stones.” The Past only seems to speak, but 
it spoke loudly and eloquently, 


“ Mortal! since human grandeur ends in dust, 
And proudest piles must crumble to decay, 
Build up the tower of thy final trust, 
In those blest realms where naught shall pass 
away.” 


a 


The sun was almost setting upon our arrival 
at the pretty little station for Shotley Bridge, 
where we were met by A walk down 

a long hill sueceeded; but amid such a com- 


last day of the week, the people were done 
with labor, and the quiet foresbaded the repose 
of the morrow. On our right, we caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the Northumberland hills, 
dotted with clumps of trees, forming a fine 
panorama; while nearer us was the entrance 
to a straggling village, with old style houses, 
seated in the midst of luxuriant gardens. 
Then followed strips of woodland at the base 
of the hill, almost hiding the Derwent, wind- 
ing through the lowlands. We continued to 
be favored with the finest weather, and with 
a promise in the clouds and wind of its con- 
tinuance. Better still, we expected to remain 
here for several days, and it was a relief to 
feel that it would not be necessary to sit down 
at once and study the time-table. Travellers 
only know what a luxury it is to be exempt 
from this constantly recurring trouble. So 
the sun slowly descended, to” give place to 
the delicious summer twilight, which lasts so 
long in this latitude, when | the softened light 
seems to come from neither sun nor moon, 
but with something of the warmth, and the 
clearness of both; when the people come forth 
from hall and cottage to chat and be merry, 
when the loom and the anvil are hushed, and 
all sounds are pleasant to the ear. 
“ How mild the light in all the skies! 
How balmily the south wind blows! 
The smile of God around us lies 
His rest is in this deep repose.” 
We have our Indian summer, and our poets 
have sung the praises of this loveliest of sea- 
sons, coming when the crimson maple or gold- 
en hickory, or scarlet sumach, flash through 
the misty vail of blue, which hangs suspended 
in the atmosphere, adding far more of beauty 
than all it conceals. By it the distant hills 
are so softened and glorified that we might 
almost look for the palace Beautiful upon 
their summits. As a compensation for the 
crowning beauty of our year, the English 
poets might well sing of their long summer 
twilights, which after a bright day, seem like 
‘lengthened sweetness long drawn out.” But 
these sober hours steal on so noiselessly, so 
unheralded, that like many a common bless- 
ing they are almost unheeded. To us who 
have so much to see, where all is new, a long 
day is most welcome. 
But to return—while rambling towards 
Shotley Bridge, I have rambled away there- 
from. We were soon in the heart of the vil- 
lage, and established in our lodgings, after 
passing the evening with our friend. The 
next morning we attended the Benfieldside 
Meeting, which was small. Having dined 
with another Friend, the cloth being removed, 
a small Roman altar, found in the neighbor- 
hood, was placed upon the table for our in- 
spection ; an altar upon which perhaps many 
a libation had been poured, in honor of a Ro- 
man household god. How widely did the 
group gathered around that altar, differ from 
those who perhaps had oftentimes regarded 
it with reverent spirit, eighteen centuries ago! 
Here was a preacher of that gospel the Ro- 
man scorned, and whose apostles he perse- 
cuted unto death, who had sought to learn in 
the Indian isles of the West, the results of the 


‘last boon of Christian beneficence granted to 
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millions of depressed bondsmen. Here were 
those who had crossed a continent lying be- 
yond the wide Atlantic, afar from whose 
shores no Roman ship had ever dared to ven 
ture, and a fourth a veritable idolater of the 
past, though a Christian gentleman, an enthu- 
siastic antiquary, who had unearthed many 
an evidence of Roman supremacy in Britain, 
and who loved with an unfaltering devotion, 
every waif upon which antiquity had set its 
stamp. In the intervals between our explora- 
tions of the village, the latter friend plunged 
us deeply into antiquarian lore. The large 
pleasant room in which we sate was a store- 
house of ancient and modern curiosities, the 
Roman predominating. 
(To be continued.) 
iid tiaies 

Selected for “ The Friend.’ 

12th mo. 15th, 1826.—“I am daily waiting 
my change, having only the mercies of God 
to trust to.” 

1827.—“ I am daily waiting in the temple, 
if I may be favored to hear this joyful sum 
mons, ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,’ 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
my weary spirit I trust, will experience 
rest.” 

These appear to be the last words, re- 
corded in John Conran’s journal, and in a 
hand almost illegible, he being nearly blind ; 
but he continued to attend meetings, even 
sometimes at the distance of fourteen miles, 
as long as his bodily strength permitted it, 
so great was his desire to wait with his 
friends for the arising of the heavenly Power 
of Christ therein, and to be found faithfully 
occupying, with the gift mercifully bestowed 
upon him, often saying, as an incentive toa 
more perfect dedication of mind and body, “I 
serve the best of Masters, who, I can testify. 
from long and precious experience, withholds 
no good thing from those who faithfully serve 
and obey Him.” 

The following extract from the testimony 


concerning him, drawn up by the Friends of 


Lurgan Monthly Meeting, will show how he 
was engaged, with the same zeal, in the last 
meeting he attended, being the day previous 
to his death. With affecting energy, he 
closely pressed friends, to faithfulness and 
diligence in attending the meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, saying the parable of the 
Great Supper, had deeply impressed his mind, 
by which he was instructed to believe that 
no excuse, however plausible, would be taken, 
for neglecting those important duties; for 
none, he thought, could be more reasonable 
than were mentioned, wherein, one having 
bought a piece of ground, it was but prudent 
for him to see it before paying for it; an- 
other, five yoke of oxen, which it was only 
reasonable he should be permitted to prove, 
before he paid the purchase money—whilst 
a third, had married a wife and could not 
come, having thereby necessarily undertaken 
to provide for a family, especially, as he is 
declared to be worse than an infidel, who 
provides not for his own. 

Then mourning over those who were not 
sensible of their situation, and of the great 
salvation offered to all, he said, “I now again 
tell you, what I have so often declared, that 
‘Other foundation can no man lay, than is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.’”” Then warned all 
to be careful of neglecting calls from Heaven, 
and by the servants sent as messenger after 


ready ;’ for shonld they continue to do so, the 
children’s seats at the Lord’s table woud be 
filled by others, who, beholding the light, 
would flock as doves confined in a room. to 
the windows; adding, he was made thankful 
in being assured that Light had already 
broken forth and the day bad dawned; and 
when about to resume his seat, he advanced 
and said, ‘For thus having been permitted to 
live to see this day, I praise, honor, and mag- 
nify my God.’—John Conran. 

siahnnibilpiactaiace 


For “The Friend.” 
Animals, their Intelligence and Affection. 

A California newspaper mentions the fol- 
lowing incident. Large flocks of wild geese 
had for some time passed almost daily over 
the town, and were frequently shot at, but 
their usual altitude was too high to be reached 
by the leaden missiles. The writer observes: 
“Sometimes, however, the shots take effect. 
The other day we were watching a flock fly- 
ing southward, when the report of a gun was 
heard and we observed one of the geese begin 
to fall slowly. The others, perceiving that 
their comrade was wounded, uttered shrill 
cries of distress, and about a dozen of them 
flew under the wounded bird, huddling to- 
gether so that their backs formed a sort of a 
bed upon which the wounded one rested. 
They buoyed it up for some time. the others 
meanwhile looking on and manifesting their 
concern by uttering loud, discordant shrieks. 
Finding that their compinion was unable to 
longer accompany them in their flight, they 
abandoned him to his fate, and he fell to the 
earth and into the arms of an expectant Chi- 
naman.” 

The London Spectator gives the following 
narrative, on the authority of the late Bishop 
Stanley of Norwich. A goose formed an 
earnest and disinterested affection for a cer- 
tain farmer. It would follow him every- 
where, climb into his lap at night, go shoot 
ing with him, climbing all the hedges, follow 
him when he was at the plow, turning de. 
liberately at the end of every furrow, and 
walking back with him along the next, but 
not unfrequently turning to fasten its eyes 
upon him with the most intense gaze. ‘The 
countryman being ignorant and superstitious 
feared that this conduct of his feathered friend 
was ominous of some impending calamity, 
which he could avert by killing it, and there- 
fore one day cruelly shot the poor bird. 

The Spectator also notices the death, from 
consumption, of a chimpanzee which had lived 
for some years in the London Zoological Gar- 
den, and was known to visitors by the name 
of Joe. This animal was not only a great 
amusement to the visitors of the garden, but 
the really passionate affection which he show- 
ed to Sutton, his attendant, endeared him to 
the public. The Daily Telegraph says that 
“when the nightly good-bye came, Joe would 
break out into a perfect phrensy of grief, 
tearing his hair, rolling upon the floor, cast- 
ing dust and ashes upon his head, and shrick- 
ing like a spoilt child.” 

A Brazilian monkey, which for several 
years previous to the summer of 1876, lived 
with a Friend at Haddonfield, N. J., showed 
in some things almost haman ingenuity. He 
was generally chained out of doors, and was 
fed in part with black walnuts, which have 
thick and hard shells. The monkey is no 
rodent like the squirrel and the beaver, but 


messenger, testifying, ‘ Behold all things are|his sagacity found out a way of getting at the 


kernels. Taking a stone for a hammer he 
adroitly cracked the nuts on a piece of pave 
ment, taking good care not to hurt his fingers, 
and then extracted the kernels. Sometimeg 
when nuts were thrown to him, a few of them 
would remain beyond the circle to which the 
chain confined him, but his cunning was equal 
to the emergency, for taking a rod or stick of 
proper length, the nuts were drawn within 
reach of his long arms. 

The goose is not considered a very wise 
bird, but the truth is that our beneficent Crea. 
tor has endowed all the animals he has called 
into being with certain degrees of intelligence, 
varied in kind, but adapted to their several 
wants. One of the writer’s family saw a goose 
which had found a piece of very dry bread, 
too hard to be broken by its beak, take the 
prize to a gutter near at hand and immerse 
it in the water for the purpose of softening it, 

The following curious and interesting oe. 
currence was related by an aged and entirely 
trastworthy Friend, who died in this city 
about twenty years since. In her earlier life 
she lived on a farm in Delaware Co., Pa, 
through part of which flowed a small brook 
to which the geese loved to resort. Ina time 
of drought the water was so low that the 
geese could find no place deep enough to swim 
in. The Friend's attention was arrested one 
day by the loud and continued cries of the 
geese, so that she walked from the house 
down to the brook to see what caused the ex- 
citement. To her great surprise she found 
them busily employed in damming the stream, 
the patriarch of the family apparently direct- 
ing the work. There was a pluce where the 
brook was very narrow, and perhaps one or 
more sticks had in some way been caught 
there between the opposite banks. Against 
this obstruction the gander placed weeds, sod 
and long grass, which his companions brought 
from the banks, until the water began to col- 
lect in the little pond thus formed; and the 
work was persevered in until finally it was 
deep enough for the laborers again to enjoy 
the luxury of a good bath. 

The fidelity and affection of the dog, and 
numerous instances of intelligence closely al- 
lied to reason are often subjects of remark, 
but it is perhaps not so well known that this 
animal sometimes displays traits which ina 
human b-ing would be called benevolence. 
One illustration may be given. Some thirty 
years ago a very fierce dog was kept ona 
farm near Newark, N. J., whose reputation 
was such that boys rarely ventured to tres- 
pass on the premises over which he kept 
guard. At one time, however, a little boy at- 
tempted to cross one of the fields, thinking 
probably that he would elude the vigilance of 
the dog, but in this he was mistaken, as the 
dog soon discovered and pursued him. The 
boy in his terrified flight stumbled over 
stone, and fell with such violence as to break 
one of his legs. The dog soon arrived, but 
instead of seizing and tearing the fallen boy, 
as might have been expected, he seemed at 
once to comprehend the case, went to the 
farm-house and brought assistance for the 
sufferer. 

When the heart is softened and tendered 
by the operation of Divine Grace, and in mea- 
sure brought into the heavenly harmony, 
there will be a feeling of compassionate regard 
fur all the creatures our great Creator has 
formed. Their wanton destruction for mere 
amusement cannot be indulged in, and we 
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shall be made to remember that there is One 
whose omniscient eye watches over even the 
sparrows, and without whose notice not one 
falls to the ground. 

The Holy Scriptures teach us that man is 
not the only object of Divine consideration 
and regard. When infinite compassion and 
long-suffering goodness were extended to 
Nineveh, this was the language addressed to 
the prophet Jonah, “Thou hast had pity on 
the gourd, for the which thou hast not la- 
bored, neither madest it grow, which came 
up in a night and perished in a night; and 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are more than sixscore thousand per- 
sons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand, and also much 
cattle ?” 


We may rest assured that our treatment of 


creatures lower in the scale of being than our- 
selves, cannot be a matter of indifference to 
Him who says: ‘“‘ Every beast of the forest is 
mine,” and whose providence watches over 
and supplies the wants of all. X. 





For “The Friend.” 
Wise Charity, 

In our walks through some parts of the prin- 
cipal streets of Philadelphia, frequent appeals 
are made to our pity and generosity by half- 
clad and shivering objects—children, middle- 
aged, or older persons—asking in pitiful tones 
fora few pennies to buy a loaf of bread, or 
offering for sale some little stock of pins, soap 
or shoe-strings. So much is this class of beg- 


gars upon the increase, that during some of 


the bitter weather of the present winter we 
may have had several such appeals within a 
single square’s walk; and the question very 
naturally arises to every sympathizing heart, 
how can we best relieve such cases ? Certain- 
ly not by indiscriminate almsgiving! Yet it 
is hard to turn a deaf ear, and, saying “be 
ye clothed and fed”—pass on to the enjoy- 
ment of our many daily comforts. Our hearts 
cannot but ache as we follow in imagination 
these objects of our pity to their miserable 
abodes. It has been a great satisfaction to 
the writer to find, upon questioning these per- 
sons, that they have almost universally been 
under the inspection and care of an unpre- 
tending bat very useful Association called 
“The Home Missionary Society,” located at 
No. 533 Arch street, which has for many 
years, in a prudent quiet way, dispensed its 
limited means, visiting the poor and afflicted 
of the city in their homes. The 41st anni- 
versary of this Institution was celebrated on 
the 21st of last month. The followingaccount 
of its operations is taken from the Philadel- 
phia Ledger : 

“The annual report was read, showing that 
the rooms of the Society, on Arch street be 
low Sixth, have been open every business day 
of the year, to dispense relief and hear the 
appeals of the needy. An important branch 
of its work is with the poor, helpless and des- 
titate children, which it gathers from homes 


ciety by their parents or guardians, who of 


office. 


food and dry goods. 


perly looked after. 
224 were found not deserving. 
religious meetings were held by the agents, 
who distributed about 2200 tracts and 1040 
Money distributed through 
the Society by a friend of the poor, $1430.57.” 


religious books. 
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Selected. 
LINES TO HER GRANDDAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIA JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Beautiful baby, where art thou ? 
What is thy little pastime now ? 
Who at this moment is caressing 
The fondly-loved, the first-born blessing ? 


Is it papa, with vigorous dancing, 

Thine eyes with timid pleasure glancing, 
While added bloom adorns thy cheek, 
And seems of “ fearful joy to speak ?” 
Ah! soon with pain is pleasure bought, 
And early is the lesson taught! 


Or seated on thy mother’s knee, 

Dost thou some new discovery see— 
Some sight thou’st never seen before, 
Some object glit’ring on the floor, 
Some little scrap of gaudy hue, 

Some toy just placed within thy view ? 
Or do sweet sounds attract thine ear, 
Some words of fondness whispered near, 
Some pretty song of ancient story, 
Some tale of pussy and her glory, 
While thou display’st thy little store 
Of knowledge and of learned lore? 


Or does some latent power within 

Its influence now first begin, 

Excite thee with a glad surprise, 

And animate thy soft blue eyes, 

Urge thee to efforts strange and new, 
And bring some fresh exploit to view ? 
Gifts from on high bestow’d on thee, 
Thou heir of immortality ! 


Oh ye, to whom the task is given, 

To guide the little feet to heaven, 
Check the first step that goes astray, 
And early teach them virtue’s way ! 
Rugged sometimes may be the road 
That leads to her divine abode, 

And sometimes clouds may intervene, 
And darken the surrounding scene, 
And for a moment hope may fail, 

And terrors may the soul assail : 

Fear not! the haven kept in view, 
And love divine will help us through ; 
Help us when most we seem to fear, 
When most we think that danger’s near; 
Help us when most we seem alone, 
Help us with power beyond our own ! 





“ Somebody must be in.”—Here is a little 
of poverty and wretchedness. The children|story which tells better than a dictionary can 
are legally placed ander the care of the So-|the meaning of the word “ disinterestedness.” 
The late Archdeacon Hare was once, when 
themselves are unable to educate or provide|tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, giving 
for them, and are placed by indenture with|a lecture, when a cry of “ Fire” was raised. 
respectable Christian persons to be educated | Away rashed his pupils, and forming them- 
and taught some trade or useful industry.|selves into a line between the building, which 
For purposes of immediate relief, in extremely | was close at hand, and the river, passed 
cold weather, the more essential articles of buckets from one to another. 
food have been given out directly from the quickly following, fuund them thus engaged ;!public school libraries has worked so satis- 


In other cases, orders for groceries 
and for coal are provided. 

“The following is a statement of the prac- 
tical work of the agents: Visits made to the 
poor, 5224; families and persons relieved, 
10,650; orders for coal, 1598, embracing in 
tons, 5524; orders for groceries, 2282; pairs 
of shoes, 245; articles of clothing, new and 
old, 862; bed quilts, 7 ; and large quantities of 
Persons provided with 
work, men and women, 162; children pro- 
vided with good homes in families, 210. A 
large number were also placed in charitable 
institutions where their wants will be pro- 
Among the applicants, 
A number of 
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at the end of the line one youth was standing 


up to his waist in the river; he was delicate 
and he looked consumptive. 

“What!” cried Mr. Hare, “you in the 
water, Sterling ? you so liable to take cold!” 

“Somebody must be in it,” the youth an- 
swered ; “ why not I, as well as another?” 

The spirit of this answer is that of all great 
and generous doing. Cowardice and coldness, 
too, say, “ Oh, somebody will do it, and the 
speaker sits still ; he is not the one to do what 
needs doing. But nobility of character, look- 
ing at necessary things, says, ‘‘Somebody must 
do it; why not 1?” And the deed is done.— 
Chatterbox. 





For “The Friend.” 
Public Libraries of the United States, 

In consequence of the great increase of pub- 
lic libraries in this country within the last 
twenty-five years, the Department of Educa- 
tion, recognizing the potential influence of 
these collections as educators of the people, 
began in the year 1870 to gather and to pub- 
lish statistics relative thereto. Within the 
six years fullowing, so considerable a mass of 
information had been gathered upon the sub- 
ject, while so frequent have been the calls for 
the data relative to the formation and man- 
agement of libraries, the cataloguing, binding 
and preservation of books and pamphlets, 
that it was decided to issue a report contain- 
ing full details so far as obtained. ‘This re- 
port which has just appeared, is contained in 
a bulky octavo volume of nearly 1200 pages. 
The book is divided into about forty sections, 
with nearly as many different writers—most 
of them librarians of long experience. 

And first, as regards the »wmber of public 
libraries, which in the year 1800 was but 49, 
and the number of volumes 8v 000, there had 
been an increase in the 76 years of over 3600 
libraries, containing 12} million volumes, be- 
sides a million and a half of pamphiets. These 
figures are exclusive of the libraries of com- 
mon and ‘‘Sunday” schools, 

Respecting the common-school l-braries, which 
began to be organized about the years 1835 
and 1840, reports from the majority of the 
States show that the interest in them has 
gradually declined, so that for years past 
many of them have been very little used. 
This result has been partially owing to the 
inefficiency, indifference, or neglect, of many 
of the county school boards, as well as to the 
fact that the original contributions of books 
have been reinforced by very few additions of 
newer publications. A large percentage of 
the books have been either stolen or mislaid. 
The following short but significant return, 
from one of the Indiana counties, tells the 
story: 

“The public libraries of the various town- 
ships of our county are in a most deplorable 
condition. Many books are lost and but few 
are read. I am afraid many of our citizens 
do not know of the existence of such libra- 
ries. Our teachers too, many of them at 
least, are unacquainted with the character of 
these books, and hence cannot call attention 
to them and make such recommendations 
to their pupils as will enable them to read 
profitably. A great reformation is here 
needed.” The only really favorable accounts 
ure those from the States of California and 


New Jersey ; the report from the latter con- 
cluding with the remark that “our system of 
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factorily that not even a wish for a change 
has been expressed,” 

In the chapter upon College Libraries— 
many of which are described in detail—the 
opinion is expressed that they should not 
undertake, as is the case in some localities, to 
fill the place of a public town library; but 
that the shelves should be supplied with such 
books only as will best subserve the needs of 
the student, and that they should be within 
easy reach. It recommends that, in addition 
to the main library of a college, the various 
class and lecture rooms be supplied with their 
special line of books for reference and study, 
in the same manner as chemical and physical 
apparatus are supplied for the scientitic class- 
rooms. It is true this usage already obtains 
in quite a number of collegiate and academi- 
cal institutions, yet, as regards others, the 
printed treasures are preserved so effectually 
with wire guards and keys, that they are not 
accessible directly to the students—the cata- 
logue being referred to instead, and the books 
wanted handed over by the librarian. 

A description is given of about forty of the 
principal Theological Libraries, which possess 
collections varying from 5,000 to 35,000 vol- 
umes. ‘To our apprehension it would appear 
as though those figures should represent a 
pretty fair range over the field of speculation 
and fact in a single department; neverthe- 
less, the writer of the account concurs with 
the sentiment which (he says) was expressed 
by a “distinguished professor” less than ten 
years ago, that ‘“ The investigations of our 
theological students are checked by the want 
of books. Among the difficult themes per. 
taining to the history of the church, or to the 
history of doctrines, or to the various methods 
of explaining difficult Scriptures, there is pro- 
bably not one which can be investigated as it 
needs to be in this land.” He admits, how- 
ever, that there has been progress of late. 

It would seem as though Law Libraries, 
being so spevitic in character, might, without 
much trouble, be made measurably com- 
plete; but in addition to the fact that the in- 
crease of the books is not slow, their price is 
also usually very high, so that none except 
State libraries and law associations in the 
larger cities. approach anything like com- 
pleteness. The bound reports of judicial de- 
cisions in the principal law cases, especially 
those of the United States, have multip'ied 
greatly. In the time of Lord Bacon, the 
English decisions were contained in 50 or 60 
volumes, while during the 250 years which 
have since elapsed, the published reports have 
increased to 1350 volumes. The American 
already number almost twice as many. 

Of Medical Libraries, the largest, by far, in 
this country, is that of the Surgeon-General’s 
office at Washington, which numbers 40,000) 
volumes and the same number of pamphlets. 


|Boston Athenaeum, 





Next in size is that of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Physicians, with 19,000 volumes. The 
need of a good Index of the medical and sur- 
gical experiences and speculations of the last| 
400 years which are contained in so many 
bound volames and pamphlets, and are dis- 
persed among so many libraries, is felt to be 
great, as for want of such knowledge, old ex 

ploded theories, speculations and researches | 
are gone over and over again. At the gov. | 
ernment library above-mentioned, the work 
of indexing and cataloguing new works is| 
carried out in a thorough manner, while con- 


siderable progress has been made in the same | 


direction with the journals and transactions 
of previous years. 

The author of the section upon Scientific 
Libraries accords to Philadelphia the first 
place for possessing eminently valuable col- 
lections. He remarks that his experience in 
a number of cases has been that “in no in- 
stance could any bibliographical study on an 
extensive scientific subject be prosecuted to a 
satisfactory conclusion in any one city, al- 
thongh the means for so doing are best pro- 
vided in Philadelphia; and in the present 
state of our libraries a visit to that place is ne- 
cessary before concluding any such investiga- 
tion.” Special mention is made of the li- 
braries of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
and of the American Philosophical Society. 

The aggregate of books in all of the Gov- 
ernment Libraries at Washington is very large. 
The regular Congressional Library, which 
receives two copies of every work for which 
a copyright is issued, numbers upwards of 
300,000 volumes. The Senate and the House 
of Representatives have likewise each a large 
library, that of the latter numbering 100,000 
volimes. That of the Surgeon-General’s 
office has already been mentioned; the other 
departments have similar ones, though not so 
large. Exclusive of pamphlets, the libraries 
belonging to the government number alto- 
gether, 656,000 volumes, being about 40,000 
less than the aggregate of the great national 
collection in the British Museum. 

There are separate chapters devoted to the 
history and statistics of the libraries of His- 
torical Societies, of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Free Town Libraries, &e. There 
is also much practical information relative to 
the management of public libraries and how 
to make them successful; concerning methods 
of cataloguing, indexing, and the preserva- 
tion of books; but of which particular men- 
tion must be left for a future article. The 
volume concludes with a lengthy account of 
the “ Public Libraries of Ten Principal Cities,” 
together with statistical tables of all public 


The following is a list of the number of 
volumes in twenty-four of the largest public 
libraries (free or subscription) in the United 


States. These figures were given over a year| 


ago. 

Boston Public Library, ‘ 
New York Mercantile Library, 
Harvard College Library, 
Astor Library, N. Y., . 7 
Mercantile Library, Philade 


297,000 
160,000 
154 000 
152,000 
125,000 
105.000 
104,000 
78,000 
71,000 
57,000 
53,000 
50.250 
50,000 
48,000 
42,000 
41,500 
40,000 
39,000 
37,000 
36 000 
35,000 
31,000 
31,000 
: 30,400 
J. W. os 


Iphia, 


Philadelphia Library, . 
Yale College Library, . ° 
Cincinnati Public Library, . 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Apprentices Library, N. Y., 
Mercantile Library, Brooklyn, 
Louisville Public Library, 

Chicago Public Library, ‘ 
Mercantile Library, St. Louis, . 
Mercantile Library, San Francisco, 
University of Virginia, ‘ 
Cornell University, Ithaca, . ° 
Springfield Public Library, Mass., 
Young Men’s Mercantile, Cincinnati, 
Worcester Public Library, Mass., 
Mercantile Library, Baltimore, 

New Bedford Public Library, Mass., 
Amherst College Library,  . 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend,” 

The Emlen Institution, a Philadelphia or. 
ganization, chartered by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, a free manual labor school 
for boys of African and Indian descent, lo. 
cated in Warminster, Bucks County, is much 
in need of funds. Although economically 
managed, its present income is insufficient to 
support it, and it is the intention to admit 
more boys, and thus increase its usefulness 
when the funds will permit. It is desired to 
train the children in the principles of reli. 
gion, morality and virtue. They receive a 
plain school education, are taught the various 
branches of housework, besides assisting on 
the farm; and are clothed, fed and educated 
free of charge. Those who feel interested in 
aiding the descendants of these two races to 
become good and useful men, are earnestly 
appealed to, to contribute to this excellent 
but unobtrusive charity. Please send con- 
tributions, either as donations or annual sub- 
scriptions, to 

Tuomas Stewarpson, Jr., Treasurer, 
1132 Girard Street. 
IsnaeL H. Jounson, Secretary, 


809 Spruce Street. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo., 1877. 
we — 
For “ The Friend.” 


On the Necessity of War. 


In connection with the editorial remarks in 
“The Friend” of the 3d inst., and the extracts 
from “various writers in reference to war,” 
in that and the preceding number of the same 
paper, perhaps Clarkson’s refutation of the 
sentiment that “in the present constitution of 
the world wars are necessary,” will be given 
space and interest. 

Select audiences in this 19th century of 
boasted Christianity, to this day and in our 
city, give hearing to the language, from the 
lip of influence and mind of talent, “ Provi- 
dence imposed on man the necessity of war ;” 
and, “ not even the lives of men” were of value 
compared with the reforms aimed for through 


libraries numbering 300 volumes and upwards. |Conquests of war. 


Clarkson says, “ Neither do persons arguing 
for the necessity of wars, do less than set 
themselves above the prophecies or oracles of 
God, which declare that such warfaré shall 
some time or other cease.” 

“There can be no plea for such language, 
but the impossibility of taming the human 
passions. But the subjugation of these is the 
immediate object of our religion. To confess, 
therefore, that wars must be, is either to utter 
a libel against Christianity, or to confess that 
we have not yet arrived at the stature of real 
Christians.” 

“That wars are necessary, or rather that 
they will be begun and continued, I do not 
mean to deny, while statesmen pursue the 
wisdom or policy of the world.” 

* * “For while discussions relative to 
matters of national dispute are carried on in 
a high tone, because a more bumble tone 
would betray weakness or fear; while again, 
during this discussion, preparations for war 
are going on, because the appearance of being 
prepared would convey the idea of deter- 
mined resolution, and of more than ordinary 
strength; while again, during the same dis- 
‘cussion, the national spirit is awakened and 
inflamed ; and while again, when hostilities 
;have commenced, measures are resorted to, 
to perpetuate a national enmity, so that the 
parties consider themselves as natural ene- 
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mies even in the succeeding peace, what hope 
is there of the extermination of war on earth? 

« But let us now look at the opposite policy, 
which is that of the Gospel. Now this policy 
would consist in the practice of meekness, 
moderation, love, patience, and forbearance, 
with a strict regard to justice, so that no ad- 
vantages might be taken on either side. But 
if these principles, all of which are preventive 
of irritation, were to be displayed in our nego- 
tiations abroad in the case of any matter in 
dispute, would they not annihilate the neces- 
sity of wars? For what is the natural ten- 
dency of such principles? What is their ten- 
dency, for instance, in private life? And who 
are the negotiators on these occasions but 
men? Which kind of conduct is most likely 
to disarm an opponent, that of him who holds 
ap his arm to strike, if his opponent should) 
not comply with his terms, or of him who 
argues justly, who manifests a temper of love 
and forbearance, and who professes that he 
will rather suffer than resist, and that he will! 
do every thing sooner than that the affair 
shall not be amicably settled? The apostle 
Paul, who knew well the human heart, says, 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him, for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on bis 
head.’ That is, thou shall cause him, by thy | 


jand tranquil, that it makes one’s self feel cool | and thus we refuse in practice to take up and 


it. ‘He that despiseth the day of small’ prefer the exercises and struggles through 
things shall fall by little and little.” which they are led, to a state of coldness, in- 

difference and alienation from religious feel- 

Hurry and Haste.— Never do anything injing. 

a hurry,” is the advice given to attorneys and| The same marvellous and unbounded merey, 
solicitors by Mr. Warren. “No one in a'in which our blessed saviour came into the 
hurry can possibly have his wits about him;|world and was offered ax a sacrifice for the 
and remember that in the law there is ever|sins of mankind, is still manifested in the 
an opponent watching to find you off your} visitations of His Holy Spirit, which operates 
guard. You may occasionally be in haste,;on our hearts in very early life, making us 
but you need never be in a hurry; take care/feel the difference between right and wrong, 
—resolve—never to be so. Remember al-{and leading us into the path of self-denial and 
ways, that others’ interests are occupying | obedience to the Divine wiil, if we yield our- 
your attention, and suffer by your inadvert-|selves up to its guidance. We are so prone 
ence—by that negligence which ‘generally |to self-indulgence, and so selt-willed, that we 
oceasions hurry. A man of first-rate busi-joften avoid, or rebel against, the restraints 
ness talents—one who always looks so calm, which the yoke of Christ would put upon us ; 


> 


——e 


on a hot Summer day to look at him—oncejbear His daily cross. But even in this es- 
told me that he had never been in a hurry|tranged and rebellious state, His mercy fol- 
but once, and that was for an entire fortnight, |lows us with renewed visitations, warnings, 
at the commencement of bis career. It nearly|calls, pleadings and judgments. Through the 
killed him; he spoiled everything he touched ;| powerful influence of these, the wandering 
he was always breathless, and harassed, and|sinner is often arrested in his downward ca- 
miserable; but it did him good for life; he|reer, and like the repentent prodigal, he is 
resolved never again to be in a hurry—and|made to feei that his soul is perishing for 
never was, no, not once, that he could remem-| want of spiritual food, while in his Father's 
ber, during twenty-five years’ practice! Ob-|house there is bread enough and to spare ; 
serve, | speak of being hurried and flustered | and a holy resolution is begotten in his mind 





amiable conduct, to experience burning feel-|—not of being in baste, fur that is often in- 
ings within himself, which, while they tor-jevitable; but then is always seen the su- 
ment him with the wickedness of his own|periority and inferiority of different men. 
conduct, shall make him esteem thee, and| You may indeed almost define hurry asthe con- 





to return, acknowledge his sins and ask for- 
giveness. He, who bas more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons that need no repentence, is 


bring him over to thy side. Thus thou shalt | dition to which an inferior man is reduced by | often pleased to favor such returning prodi- 


overcome his evil by thy good. 
words, as fire melts the hardest metals, so thy 
kindness shall melt his anger. 

“This policy again would consist of the 
practical duty of attempting to tranquillize|jeopardy, preserve a truly admirable cool- 
the minds of the people, while the discus-ion |ness, tranquillity and temper, conferring on 
was going on, of exhorting them to await the him immense advantages. 
event with composure, of declaring against;to counsel were masterly, and exquisitely 
the folly and wickedness of wars, as if peace | well-timed ; and by the close of the day he 
only could be the result of abstaining from|had triumphed. ‘ How is it that one never 
all hostile preparations, and indeed from all sees you in a hurry ?’ said I, as we were pacing 
appearance of violence. Now what influence!the long corridor, on our way from the com- 
would such conduct have again, but particu-|mittee room. ‘Because it’s so expensive,’ he 
larly when known to the opposite party ? If replied, with a significant smile. I shall never 
the opposite party were to see those alluded |forget that observation, and don’t you.”— 
to keeping down the passions of their people, | Warren on Attorneys and Solicitors. 
would they inflame the passions of their own ? 
If they were to be convinced, that these were!Qh! Father of mercies assist me to cherish 
making no preparations for war, would they |The light of thy Word in my innermost soul ; 
put themselves to the expense of ‘arming ?) Without thy assistance I feel I must perish, 

Can we see any other termination of such a = the tempest of sin which I cannot control : 
: s see tai aoe 9 nt thou, who canst say to the foam-crested ocean 
contest than the continuance of peace! Thus far and no farther thy proud waves shall come, 

And supposing the benign influence of the! Thou only canst curb each unhallowed emotion, 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to have its due place|And guide me in peace to my glorious home. 
in the hearts of men and rulers, he says, = — 
“Many of the causes of war would be cut off. 

Thus, for instance, there would be no disputes THE FRIEND. 

about insults offered to flags. There would ree : ae 

be none again about the balance of power. SECOND MONTH 17, 1877. 

In short, it would be laid down as a position, a 

that no one was to do evil, that good might} The Scriptures of truth bear abundant tes- 
come. But as, notwithstanding, there might|timony to the goodness and mercy of the 
still be disputes from other eauses, these|Lord; and this testimony is confirmed by all 
would be amicably settled. If the matter} His faithful servants, who walk in obedience 
should be of an intricate nature, so that one|to His commands. Though these meet with 
government could not settle it with another, |many conflicts and sore trials when passing 
these would refer it toa third. This would |through the refining operations of the Lord’s 
be the ‘ne plus ultra’ of the business. Both/|grace on their hearts; and like the apostle 
the discussion and the dispute would end Paul, are made to partake in the sufferings of 
here.” R. J. A. |Christ to prepare them to be useful to others ; 
yet, not one can be found who does not ac- 
We are surprised at the fall of a high pro-' knowledge that the Lord is a rich rewarder, 


the House of Commons, sitting on a railway 
bill, the chief secretary of the company, during 
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fessor; but, in the sight of God, he was gone and that His service is a most dignitied and 
lore ; it is only we that have now discovered blessed service; and who would not greatly! tiently abiding the day of the Lord’s judg- 


Or, in other|haste. I one day observed, in a committee of 


gals with a very sweet and precious taste of 
the joys which belong to God's salvation, so 


}that He may enamor them with the beauty 
‘several hours, while great interests were in|there is in holiness. 


Such persons, in their 
inexperience, and in the fervor of their newly- 
born zeal and love, sometimes conclude that 
the work of regeneration is now accomplished, 
and that henceforth they can rest under the 
shadow of the Divine wing, without fear or 
annoyance. But as time passes on, they find 
that this experience, precious as it is, is only 
the turning of their feet into the strait and 
narrow way which leadeth unto eternal life. 
As they journey on in this path they meet 
with unexpected trials. The corrupt ten- 
dencies of their nature, which bad become 
firmly rooted during their years of self indul- 
gence, again manifest themselves; and they 
find that one humiliating dispensation and 
judgment succeeds another, as the great work 
ot regeneration is being carried forward in 
them. If they are favored to abide faithfully 
submissive through these baptisms of the 
Spirit, they will learn with the Psalmist, that 
|the judgments of the Lord are more to be de- 
lsired than gold, and that in keeping of them 
there is great reward ; because through them 
the peacable fruits of righteousness are 
brought forth in their bearts. 

It sometimes occurs that such persons find 
that their first feelings of spiritual warmth 
and zeal are succeeded by an apparent with- 
drawal of the Divine presence. They seem 
to be left in measure to themselves, and to be 
proved whether they will continue faithfal in 
the night as well as in the day, in times of 
desertion as in times of abounding. They ex- 
perience somewhat of, that hardness which 
the good soldiers of Jesus Christ must learn 
to endure. Their weak faith scarcely en- 
ables them to believe that the Lord’s mercy 
is still around them, and His protecting hand 
stretched out to lead them. Inst~ad of pa- 
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ments, and continuing to look towards His 
holy temple for light and help, these may be 
tempted to turn aside for comfort into some 
by-path, or even to conclude that their for- 
mer enjoyments and hopes were a delusion of 
the imagination. Tous they may again be 
entangled in the snares of the enemy of their 
souls. 

This is the more likely to be the case, if 
they have listened to the words of those un- 
wise and superficial teachers, who would lead 
them to mistake the beginning of the work of 
redemption for the full accomplishment there- 
of; and thus settle them in a rest short of the 
true rest. They who have been unduly elated 
are liable to a corresponding depression ; and 
he, who is conscious that he has been mis- 
led, is in danger of rejecting even salutary 
counsel, 

May all such learn to place their depend- 
ence on the Lord; and patiently and hambly 
wait upon Him for wisdom, help and guidance. 
May they seek to be preserved in that hum 
ble frame of mind, which will keep them from 
thinking of themselves more highly than 
they ought to think. And let them not be- 
come weary of that “patient continuance in 
well-doing” which the Scriptures declare, the 
Lord will reward with “ eternal life.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—The session of the British Parliament for 
1877, was opened by the Queen in person on the 8th 
inst. After the Qneen had taken her place on the 
throne, the Lord High Chancellor read her speech to 
the Lords and Commons. The principal subject of 
the royal speech is the condition of affairs in Turkey. 
In regard to this matter the Queen says, her object has 
been to maintain the peace of Europe and bring about 
better government of the disturbed provinces without 
infringing upon the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. “The proposals recommended by 
myself and allies have not, I regret to say, been ac- 
cepted by the Porte, but the result of the Conference 
has been to show the existence of a general agreement 
among the European Powers which cannot fail to have 
a material effect upon the condition and government of 
Turkey. Meantime the armistice between Turkey and 
her principalities has been prolonged and is still un- 
expired, and may, I trust, yet lead to the conclusion of 
an honorable peace. In these affairs I have acted in 
cordial co-operation with my allies, with whom, as with 
other foreign Powers, my relations continue to be of a 
friendly character.” 

Detailed reports of the speeches made by Earl Gran- 
ville in the House of Lords and the Marquis of Hart- 
ington in the House of Commons, after the royal speech 
had been read, show that the Liberal party intended to 
uphold the view that the British government should 
co-operate with the other powers for the coercion of 
Turkey, and even co-operate with Russia alone if the 
other powers declined to act. 

Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Prime Minister, 
has addressed a circular note to the Russian represen- 
tatives at the principal courts of Europe, in which the! 
dissatisfaction of Russia with the results of the Con- 
stantinople Conference is strongly expressed. He says: 
“The Porte pays no regard to its former engagements, 
to its duties as a member of the European concert, or 
to the unanimous wishes of the Great Powers. 

“ Far from having made a step towards a satisfactory 
solution of the Eastern question, the Ottoman Empire 
has been and remains a permanent menace to the peace 
of Europe, as well as to the sentiments of humanity and 
the conscience of Christian people. Under these cir- 
cumstances, before deciding on a course he may think 
right to follow, his Majesty the Emperor, wi<hes to 
know what course will be determined upon by the 
Cabinets with whom we have acted up to the present, 
and with whom we desire,as far aa possible, to con- 
tinue proceeding in common accord.” 

The Vienna Politische Correspondenz states that the 
Porte has proposed the following conditions to Servia, 
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Servia shall not allow the formation of armed bands or 
the violation of Turkish territory. Fourth. That the 
existence of secret societies shall not be permitted. 
Fifth. That the Servian fortresses shall be kept in good 
repair, and finally, that the Turkish flag shall be hoisted 
upon these fortresses jointly with the Servian flag. 
The Politische Correspondenz says Servia will doubtless 
accept these conditions and send a special commissioner 
to Constantinople. 

The Prince of Montenegro has replied to a telegram 
from the Grand Vizier, that he is willing to negotiate 
for peace on the basis of the status quo ante bellum, 
with a rectification of the frontier, but considers it use- 
less to send a delegate to Constantinople, and asks that 
the negotiations be conducted with the Ottoman Am- 
bassador at Vienna. 

A Constantinople dispatch says that the dismissal of 
Midhat Pasha does not imply any change in Turkey’s 
foreign or internal policy. Her present foreign policy 
will not only be maintained, but will be pursued with 
greater firmness. 

A Belgrade dispatch of the 10th states that the most 
important points of the Turkish peace propositions have 
been acceded to, and when the preliminaries are settled 
the Servian Minister Ristics will proceed to Constanti- 
nople to definitely negotiate terms of peace. 

The depression of the silk trade in France causes 
great distress among the workmen of Lyons, of whom 
about 50,000 have been thrown out of employment in 
consequence of the dearness of raw silk, and the increas- 
ing demand for woolen fabrics in preference to those of 
silk. 

Italy has declared its seventeen universities open to 
women, and Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark have taken similar action, while France has 
opened the Sorbonne to women, and Russia its highest 
schools of medicine and surgery. 

The ravages of small pox continue in London, the 
mortality from the disease last week amounted to 103. 

A dispatch to the London Times, from Calcutta, re- 
ports that fifty persons had been killed and a vast num- 
ber wounded at Aliahabad, by an explosion of gun- 
powder. 

The prospects continued gloomy in the provinces of 
Madras and Bombiy. There were many cases of 
cholera in the distressed districts of Madras. No rain 
had fallen, and there had been no improvement in the 
condition of the crops. 

An Alexandrian dispatch reports another defeat of 
the Egyptian troops by the Abyssinians, near Mas- 
sowah, 

It is reported from Madrid that the government will 
probably settle the difficulties with the Basque Pro- 
vinces by a compromise. Instead of furnishing soldiers 
by conscription, each province will be required to main- 
tain a battalion of volunteers, which is to be placed 
under the orders of the government in case of war, and 
administrative autonomy is reserved to the Basque 
Provinces. 

As the gold yield of Australia decreases the wool 
crop grows more valuable. In 1876 the wool product 
of Australia amounted to $70,000,000, which is four 
times as much as its gold product. 

UNITED StaTEs.—The Electoral Commission on the 
evening of the 9th inst., decided by a vote of eight to 
seven, that the votes of the four Hayes Electors from 
Florida should be counted by the Joint Commission. 
In reaching this decision, Justices Bradley. Miller and 
Strong, voted with the five Republican Senators and 
Representatives. The decision is justified by the ma- 
jority on the ground that the Commission acting for 


| the two Houses of Congress, cannot go back of the can- 


vass made by the legal authorities of the State, nor can 
the certificate of the Governor be set aside when it 
agrees with the certificate of the regular canvassing 
officers, neither can the Commission consider as evi- 
dence any act of the Legislature or Courts determining 
whom the State had appointed as Electors after the day 
the said Electors gave their votes. This decision was 
communicated the following day to both Houses of Con- 
gress met in joint convention. After it had been read 
objections were presented signed by six Senators and 
twelve Representatives, and the Senate thereupon with- 
drew so that in accordance with the law, the two Houses 
could separately consider the objections. The Senate, 
by a strict party vote, concurred in the decision of the 


Commission, but the House by a like party vote, 163) 


to 108, adjourned to the 12th inst. without acting on 
the question. On reassembling the House of Represen- 
tatives, after discussion, rejected the decision 168 to 


Hayes, and those of Georgia, Indiana and Kentucky 
for Tilden. When Louisiana was reached two sets of 
certificates were opened and objections were presen’ 
whereupon the joint convention adjourned, and the 
papers in the case were referred to the Electoral Com- 
mission. 

The bill which passed the House of Representatives 
for the payment of $500,000 to Capt. Eads on acconnt 
of his improvements at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, met with an unfavorable reception in the Senate, 
That body by a vote of 30 to 24, has indefinitely post. 
poned the bill. 

Ex-President Lerdo de Tejado of Mexico, General 
Escobedo, and a number of other prominent Mexicans 
of the Liberal party, landed in New York on the 10th 
inst. 

Foreign immigration to the United States has de- 
clined to a small figure. During the First month the 
total number of arrivals at New York was 1823, of 
whom 616 came from England and Ireland, and 592 
from Germany ; from all other countries 615. 

The whole number of Indians remaining in the State 
of New York is reported to be 5034. They are all de- 
scendents of the once renowned Six Nations. 

During 1876, 982 railroad disasters occurred in this 
country, causing the death of 328 persons, and the in- 
jury of 1097 others. 

The Rhode Island Honse of Representatives, by a 
vote of 37 to 28, has passed the bill legalizing the mar- 
riages of whites to colored persons. 

The case of the United States against General Belk- 
nap has been dismissed by the Attorney General under 
instructions from President Grant, who says that he 
believes a conviction improbable, and in view of the 
long suffering of the accused, and the great expense to 
which he has already been subjected, he thinks the 
District Attorney should be directed to dismiss the suit, 

A requisition of the War Department in favor of 
Capt. Eads for half a million in bonds on account of his 
work on the Mississippi jetties, has been honored by 
the U.S. Treasury. 

The number of interments in Philadelphia for the 
week ending the 10th inst., was 270. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
the 12th inst. Philadelphia. — American gold, 105}. 
U. States sixes, 1881, 112] registered; do. coupons, 
113}; do. 1868, 115}; do. 5 per cents, 1881, 1104; do. 
4} per cents, 107}. Cotton, 12§ and 13} cts. for uplands 
and New Orleans. Flour from +5 to $10.50, according 
to quality. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.49 a $1.50; 
amber, $1.55 a $1.57; western white, $1.55 a $1.58, 
Rye, 77 a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 55 cts. Oats, 37 a 41 
cts. About 2500 beef cattle sold at 6} a 6% cts. per Ib. 
gross for extra; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 4} a5 
cts. for common. Sheep sold at 4} a 7} cts. per Ib, 
gross. Receipts 10,200 head. Hogs 7} a 10 cts. per Ib, 
net. Receipts 4200 head. Chicago.— No. 1 spring 
wheat, $1.37; No. 2 do., $1.314; No. 3 do., $1.20, 
Corn, 413 cts: Oats, 35} cts. Lard, 103 cts. New York. 
—Supertine flour, #5.45 a $5.85; State extra, $5.90 a 
$6.05; finer brands, $6.50 $11.00. No. 3 Milwaukie 
spring wheat, $1.40; do. No. 2, $1.48; No. 1 Milwauki 
$1.52; No. 3 Chicago, $1.38. State rye, 86 cts. Mix 
corn, 554 a_57 cts.; New Jersey yellow, 55 a 55} cts. 
Canada barley, $1.08. 


WANTED. 
A Friend to teach London Britain Preparative 


Meeting School. Apply to ABEL J. HopKrs, 
Thompson P. O., Newcastle Co., Del. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal of 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term in 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph S. Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WoRTH- 


\inGTon, M. D. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


| Managers. 
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waiving its former claim for substantial guarantees: 
First. The right of being diplomatically represented at 
Belgrade. Second. That Catholics and Jews shall en- 
joy the same rights as native Servians. Third. That 


Diep, on thé 18th of Ist month, 1877, at the residence 
of Micajah Gardener, Amy WILLS, in the 91st year 
ier age, an esteemed member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 


103, but as the Senate has adopted it, the conclusion of| 
the Commission is binding. The Senate and House 
then again met in joint convention and the votes of 
Florida, Illinois, lowa and Kansas were counted for | 








